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For Dwight's Journal of Music. 
Opera in the Family Hapsburg. 
(Being preliminary to Number Two of ‘‘Halfa Dozen of Beet- 
hoven’sContemporaries.”” Sce Vol. XXIII, Nos. 9 et seq.) 

[Betore attacking the memory of Sattenrt, i.e. with 
biographic malice prepense—and in all friendliness 
to the little dark man, who really played a great part 
in his day and generation—I must put you through 
a short course of another diet, and inflict quant. suf.of 
ratherish,but not too, dry matter upon your digestion. 
That is to say: for ulterior purposes, I wish the 
readers of Dwight’s Journal to be somewhat at home 
in the private musical life of the family, the heads of 
which have for so many centuries heen rulers of such 
a large share of Eastern Europe, and more especial- 
ly to be able to form some definite idea of the rela- 
tions of the Hapsburgs to the old Italian opera. The 
question why did not Emperor Joseph II. perceive 
atonce the merits of Mozart and place him at the 
head of the Vienna opera, instead of retaining Salieri 
as Kapellmeister and composer, will answer itself, if 
these relations be once understood. Not that any 
thing about to be written in this sketch will have di- 
rect bearing upon that point—indeed the date of Mo- 
zart’s advent in Vienna will not be reached—but the 
origin and strength of the taste of the Austrian im- 
perial family for the Italian opera of the time will ap- 
pear and be explained. 

The basis of these sketches is to be found in cer- 
tain articles under the signature of “B—r’’ in the 
Vienna Recensionen, 1858, and part of the materials 
in Wiirzbach’s Biographisches Lexicon of the Aus- 
trian Empire. As I know of no/source in the Eng- 
lish language whence the information, proposed to be 
compendiously embodied here, can be drawn, it is’ 
certainly to be hoped that it may prove of musical- 
historic value if not of interest—-and who, knows but 
some American Polko may find inspiration in it for 
a dozen musical novels ? A. W. T.] 

As we have to do with Emperors and Empress- 
es, with crown princes and princesses, archdukes 
and archduchesses, with a king or two now and 
then, we must find some means of fixing when 
they lived,—we must have a date for a starting 
point. [Blessed be the man that first invented 
dates! That discovered chronology to be the 
eye of history, as we used to study in Daniel 
Whelpley’s ‘‘Compend” years ago, in J. Q. Ad- 
ams’s administration. ] 

Anno 26 post urbem (Boston) conditam, anno 
26 ante urbem (Philadelphia) conditam, anno 
80 post urbem (New York) conditam (i.e. when 
the Dutch built the block-house on Manhattan 
Island), anno—say, Anno Domini 1656. It is 
the last year of William Bradford’s Governorship 
of Plymouth Colony; the second year of John 
Endicott’s third term as Governor of the Massa- 
chusett’s Bay, the 20th year of Harvard College, 
and the 5th ot John Eliot’s town of praying In- 
dians at South Natick. Roger Williams was 
elected last year President of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations; John Webster is serv- 
ing his one year as head of the Colony on the 
Connecticut river. Peter Stuyvesant, last of the 
Dutch Dynasty, is in the tenth vear of his rule 
over “die Nieuw Nederlandt, Communipaw and 
the countries beyond—now forming part of that 





region known variously as the “State of Camden 
and Amboy,” “Copperheaddom” and New Jersey, 
and of that distant settlement of Swedes and 
Finns on the farther side of the waters now call- 
ed Delaware bay; which settlement was con- 
quered by the mighty Stuyvesant only the last 
year. Samuel Matthews was Governor of the 
Colonies in Virginia, and Catholic Maryland was 
in charge of Commissioners sent over by the Pu- 
ritan Parliament. England had not yet gener- 
ously begun to empty her prisons, jails and pau- 
per-houses into the wilds of North America, and 
hence the country of the “Confederate States”— 
known briefly as “Rebeldom”—was still uncolon- 
ized. Beyond the ocean, the grandest man who 
ever ruled the destinies of England—the Puritan 
farmer Cromwell—was drawing toward the close 
of his glorious career.* Baptist tinker Bunyan 
was ordained to teach and preach only last year 
by the congregation at Bedford ; and the learned 
Mr. John Milton, the other great literary crea- 
tive genius of that generation, now in his 48th 
year, is Latin Secretary to Parliament, or his 
Highness the Lord Protector, I do not know 
which—perhaps both—is living, as nearly as I can 
make out, a second time a widower, blind, but in 
easy circumstances, down in old Scotland yard, 
convenient to Whitehall. The play house, so 
long suppressed by the Puritan and Presbyteri- 
an ¢ule, shows signs of resurrection; for Crom- 
well allows (1656) noseless Sir William D’ Ave- 
nant to produce at Rutland house entertainment 
in “declamation and music, after the manner of 
the ancients,” which he calls operas (!). Shake- 
speare has been quietly reposing just 40 years in 
the church at Stratford; “rare Ben Jonson,” 19 
years in Westminster Abbey ; and John Dryden 
is a young man of twenty-five still at Cambridge, 
I suppose, who as yet seems to have done nothing 
in letters, but compose a poor poem on the death 
of a certain Lord Hastings. 

And so we get a starting point. 

The first two years of tinker Bunyan’s preach- 
ing were the last two years of the reign of Ferdi- 
nand III., Dei gratia, King of Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Rome, Archduke of who can tell how many 
states, and Emperor of Germany ;—an association 
of ideas, which will enable ten to remember when 
the Emperor died by referring to the tinker, to 
one who will fix the tinker in his mind by refer- 
ence to the Emperor. There has been one 
Shakespeare, one Raphael, one Michael Angelo, 
one Handel, one Beethoven, one Bunyan—but 
as for Emperors ! 

In July, 1656, Ferdinand III., Emperor of 
Germany, for the last time celebrated his birth- 
day in one of the summer palaces near Vienna, 
for on the 2d of April following he died. He was 
a practical and theoretical musician, and the last 


© My admiration for that great and pure man dates long be- 
fore Nutshell Carlye had fallen down and worshipped him, i.e. 
publicly. The utter worthlessness of the Nutshell-Epic poet’s 
estimate of character, is shown in his deification of that old 
brute, Frederick William I. of Prussia. When he has finish- 
ed whitewashing the Fredericks, let him try his hand at Pope 
Alexander VI. , Jeff. Davis and James Buchanan. 





musical illustration, but one, in Athanasius Kir- 
cher’s “Musurgia,” Vol. I., is an Italian vocal 

composition by him in four voices and a figured 

bass. An extract from a Miserere is contributed 

by a correspondent to the Leipzig Musik Zeitung 

for 1826, p. 503. An ancient publication at 

Prague was an air with 36 variations, also from 

his pen. 

At this last birthday festival was performed a 
“Drama per musica” entitled “Theti,” in five acts, 
with ballets, text by Diamonte Gabrielli, music 
by Bertali, imperial chapelmaster. At the close 
of the opera, his son and successor, Leopold, al- 
ready king of Hungary, as British heirs apparent 
tothe crown are princes of Wales—“danced a 
ballet with eight sea-gods.” 

Ferdinand died April 2d 1657, and the pre- 
vious deaths of his three older sons now placed 
the hereditary crowns upon the head of the fourth, 
Leopold I, who was soon after elected also to the 
German imperial dignity. 

Leopold had been intended for the church, 
and his education of course had been in that di-- 
rection during his childhood, and gave him a 
fondness for science and letters, which he cher-_ 
ished through life and for which he did much 
He was but eighteen years of age when his father 
died, and he found himself in a position to deny 
himself no desire of his heart. He inherited the 
Hapsburg passion for music, and one of his first 
acts was the erection of an opera house hard by 
the palace, on the spot where now the imperial 
library contains the musical collection, which 
during the almost half century of his reign he 
brought together. In 1683, when the Turks be- 
sieged Vienna, it was found necessary to remove 
the theatre, because, being a wooden structure, 
the “Greek fire” of the enemy endangered the 
palace. 

Leopold called Padre Kirchner (not Kircher 
of the Musurgia) from Rome, to teach him coun- 
terpoint, and under such excellent instruction the 
Emperor became a fine theoretic musician, and a 
voluminous if not great composer; certainly there 
is no tradition that any of his works were damn- 
ed. Imperial and royal works of literature and 
art are always successful at home. See the wri- 
tings of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte for instance ; 
or the church architecture of his late poor old 
Majesty, the last King of Prussia. In the impe- 
rial library at Vienna the musical productions of 
Leopold are preserved in quantities,—oratorios, 
hymns, motets, music to operas, comedies and 


ballets. He plaved the flute and had a spinet in 


each of his palaces, at which he spent many of his 
leisure hours. He kept up an orchestra and com- 
plete troop of singers both for the chapel and the 
theatre. The vocalists and principal composers 
came, almost of course in those days, from Italy ; 
that country, which had for so many centuries, 
been the centre of the world’s trade, art, religion, 
letters and vice, and which, retaining the monop- 
oly of artificial Soprani and Alti—who could 
have no other hope or ambition in life, than such 
as depended upon their perfection as singers— 
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had carried vocal and subsequently instrumental 
music, until the enlargement and perfection ot 
orchestras, to their highest pitch of excellence. 
When another nation shall become so rich and 
luxurious, and its priesthood so debased, as to fill 
its churches and theatres with that class of sing- 
ers, then will old Italy be rivalled in the perfec- 
tion of its vocal music. 

Rertali was Chapelmaster at Leopold’s acces- 
sion, but after some half dozen years is heard of 
no more, “gone to his death-bed” probably, and 
Antonio Draghi’s name occurs continually as 
composer of the court operas, in several cases 
both of text and music. “B—r” says: “We will 
specially mention Antonio Draghi here, on ac- 
count of his almost unequalled fecundity, since in 
the repertoire of the Court Opera, which we have 
made running through a period of two centuries, 
this composer appears with 156 dramatic works, 
which he composed for Vienna, and which were 
performed there. They begin in 1663 with 
“Oronisba,” to which Draghi also wrote the text, 
and end Nov. 8, 1699 with ‘“Alceste,” text by 
Cupeda, ballet music by Hoffer, which opera was 
performed on the birthday of Archduchess Maria, 
daughter of the King, afterwards Emperor Jo- 
seph I. by command of the Emperor. This com- 
poser had in Nicolo Minato, imperial court poet, 
an equally inexhaustible text writer. For, from 
the “Atalante,” music by Draghi, ballet music 
by Schmelzer, performed Nov. 18, 1669 in honor 
of the dowager Empress Eleonora’s birthday, to 
**Muzio Scevola,” music by Bononcini, imperial 
chamber composer, performed on the ‘nameday’ 
of Empress Amelia,—he wrote 110 textbooks for 
Vienna. 

The last text book B—r claims to have been 
the “Muzio Scevola,” which was composed by 
Handel, } Attilio, say all 
authorities but Chrysander, who gives Act I. to 
Filippo Matteo, called Pippo, first violoncellist 
in the orchestra, and it is his business to know. 
Chrysander, too, says that the London “M. Sce- 
vola” text book was by Paolo Rolli, so here two 
doctors disagree. 

Beside Bertali and Draghi, we have the names 
Cesti, Pederzuoli, Sances, Zaini as composers; 
Schmelzer and Hoffner composers for the ballet 
and two ballet masters. The “Chapel,” techni- 
cally speaking, consisted of a chape!master, a 
vice do, 3 composers, 5 organists, 34 vocalists 


Sononcini and—who ? 








and 41 instrumentists—a_ fine establishment at a | 


time when in Western Europe Louis XIV.th’s, 
“four and twenty fiddlers all on a row,” were 
such a marvel. 

Tne wardrobes and scenery of the court ope- 
ras were very splendid and costly ; forinstance,the 
mounting of “Il Pomo W’ Oro” cost 100,000 flor- 
ins—some $40,000—in those days when the com- 
parative value of money was far greater than 
now. The regular annual expense of the court 
musicians was 46,780 fl., besides “remunerations.” 
Leopold examined every candidate for his chapel 
himself, and every opera offered for performance ; 
in the theatre he always had the score of the mu- 
sic before him, and it was no uncommon specta- 
cle to see him directing the music of the mass 
from his box in the palace chapel. 

His first wife cared nothing for music, but his 
second, Claudia Felicitas, from the Tyrol, played 
several instruments and sang well—she was 
shrewd too. At the Carneval of 1674 she caused 
to be performed an opera in 3 acts, entitled “La 
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Laterna di Diogene,” text by Minato, music by 
Draghi, in which various “court weaknesses” were 
brought tothe Emperor's notice, and even some 
lessons administered to him indirectly in the per- 
son of the Alexander the Great on the stage. 

Leopold shewed the ruling passion strong in 
death. It was May 5th, 1705, that he lay dying. 
Ile had received extreme unction and said his 
last prayer. Now he called for his orchestra, 
and to the soft tones of their instruments breathed 
his last.—Dramatic ? 

It must not be forgotten that the Italian lan- 
guage was as familiar at court as German; that 
there were then no German opera and no Ger- 
man singers,—at all events in this part of the 
world, ang even in North Germany it was only 
in a helpless infancy, not really flourishing even 
in Hamburg, until near the close of the 17th cen- 
tury. It is curious that English opera with Pur- 
cell, and German opera with Keiser both flour- 
ished at the same time, and that neither then 
took firm root, both being crushed out by the 
Italian opera—but by an Italian opera composed 
by Germans, Handel, Hasse, and so on! 

(To be continued.) 





Review of Mendelssohn's Letters. Second 
Volume. 
From the London Atheneum. 

Letters from the Years 1833 to 1847, of Feliz Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy (Leipsic, Mendelssohn ; London, Willams & Nor- 
gate 
Though no one can accept this second volume 

of Mendelssohn's Letters—a sequel to the first— 
as standing in place of a biography,—though 
every one must regret the delay of his survivors 
in producing such a benefitting memorial, seeing 
how many of those have already passed away 
out of reach,—the value of this new revelation 
exceeds that of the former one. Such. a picture 
of ripe manhood, succeeding to a youth of. bril- 
liant promise, as it affords, has seldom been dis- 
played. Mendelssohn’s impressions of Italian, 
French and English travel were so fascinating by 
the spirit of enjoyment which they breathed, by 
the rapid acuteness of the writer’s observation, by 
his power of rendering, with a few happy touches 
of lively, poetical, discriminating language, the 
magnificent shows of Nature, the precious works 
of Art, the distinctive peculiarities of character, 
no matter what their sphere or demonstration. 
Here we have the golden fruit of that travel and 
those experiences. Here, after having been 
shown the aspirant in the fresh and eager 
pleasure of wandering apprenticeship, we see the 
artist in the triumphant and generous mastery of 
his craft. 

We fancy, however, that the picture might 
have been yet fuller and brighter than it is. It 
is impossible not to feel for those who have read 
the first letters with some knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and who, while reading them, discerned ed- 
itorial indiscretions in no respect consistent with 
the general tone of caution assumed. Whereas 
many ag and persons were avoided with 
scrupulous delicacy, others, claiming more consid- 
eration and reserve, were printed and exhibited 
without mitigation, in a spirit savoring rather of 
pique against some who are living than of respect 
for the feelings of the dead—who was the fore- 
most of men to confess and to regret the injustices 
of a gifted boy’s impertinence, into which he must 
have been more than mortal not to have been 
hurried by his spirits, his precocious knowledge, 
and strong artistic convictions. To take but one 
instance: nothing could be in worse taste than 
nakedly to print the sareastic criticisms on “Rob- 
ert le Diable” in a record from which so many 
things were omitted, and in which so many things 
are massed. Few except the initiated will be 
able to put a name to a certain musical compan- 
panion of Mendelssohn’s*Roman life, of whose 
mistakes he wrote freely, and whose name is here 








considerately suppressed, out of deference to the 
feelings of the living. Why, then, should every 
ill natured person have been invited to chuckle 
over the severe judgment flung out in the heat 
of youth against M. Meyerbeer? The Ger- 
man journalists have chuckled accordingly, 
and have pelted the composer of “Robert” with 
Mendelssohn's sharp words. This, we repeat, is 
cruel to the dead as well as the living. No one 
that has mixed ever so slightly in Berlin society 
can be unaware of the spirit of that capital, which 
is cynicism in its worst form,—that of petty scan- 
dal among artists, aye, and among statesmen and 
philosophers too, such as may befit crones of qual- 
ity, but not honest and sinceremen. The revela- 
tions of Miss Ludmilla von Assing, from Von 
Humboldt’s letter-cases, would prove this, had 
not the fact been otherwise notorious. In Spon- 
tini’s time, a whisper was allowed to pass round 
that the real author of “La Vestale” had been dis- 
posed of by the crafty Chapel-master, who was 
reaping his laurels—so much was the Italian de- 
tested. It js no indiscretion to state that a Mon- 
tague and Capulet disunion reigned between the 
rival Israelite houses of Mendelssohn and Meyer- 
beer, both looking to the highest artistic honors 
and preferments which the Prussian capital had 
to offer. But we had a right to expect that such 
paltry rancour should have been buried in the 
grave of a great and good man; one who, in his 
mature life, did cordial justice to Spontini and to 
M. Meyerbeer (as we can attest from recollec- 
tion) ; one, too, who. largely because of the per- 
vading influences of bitter and ungenerous, and 
disloyal coferie-tone, came, as we shall see, to 
avoid Berlin as a residence, with all its honors 
and appointments, pressed on him by the direct 
and flattering encouragements of royal favor, 
even though the city contained that dear family 
house to which his heart*was drawn, as to a mag- 
net, whithersoever his wanderings led him, and 
those beloved relatives without whose sympathy 
and appreciation the most brilliant success avail- 
ed him nothing. 

Still, after all the allowance which the above 
remarks imply as being necessary has been made, 
this book is unique in its portraiture of a musi- 
cian’s character. The beardless youths of to- 
day’s Germany, who whistle away every great 
reputatior of the past with a stupid ignorance— 
borne out, it must be said, by their pretexts at 
composition,—who will call Mozart slow and pale, 
and patronize Beethoven as a pioneer, and admit 
Weber to be a folk’s-composer, and vawn at Men- 
delssohn as a monotonous and shallow formalist, 
—should be here rebuked (supposing any sense 
of shame lingers among them) by the exposure of 
the thoughts, opinions, and sympathies of the 
most German of Germans—of the truest of true 
men, who could prove his greatness as an artist 
by his catholicity in admiring forms of Art differ- 
ent from his own,—each according to its real 
worth, no matter whether it was old or new. Let 
us paraphrase what he writes about Chopin to his 
sister, Madame Hensel, in 1835: “I cannot deny, 
dear Fanny, that I have lately discovered that 
you have not been just enough to Chopin,’— 
giving excellent reasons for his admiration, and 
going on to tell of a curious Sunday evening, A.D. 
1835, on which he played before Chopin the mu- 
sic of his then unproduced “Paulus,” when, be- 
twixt the two acts of the oratorio music, the Po- 
lish composer,—not at that time withdrawn, by 
bad health, and bad Parisian influences, from 
public performance,—played, as an entr’acte, some 
of his notturni. Later, Mendelssohn loved to 
play and to exhibit these very compositions,— 
which one of the new pedants would have found 
disgusting, because not like his own work ; 
—and to dwell on the peculiarity in the music, 
on the charm in the man, while neither imitating 
the peculiarity of the one nor emulating the charm 
of the other. 

So, too, whether the great and real artist found 
something to admire in the technical treatment of 
the keyboard of the pianoforte by Dohler, or 
whether he did curious and admiring homage to 
the union of power and elegance, and pérfect 
mechanism in Herr Thalberg’s piano-forte effects, 
—he was always ready rightly to appreciate, 
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willing to learn, and nowise to be swayed or car- 
ried away by any predominant fashion, but ready 
with love, ready with reason, ready without envy 
tohelp, to bring home (that home being always 
Germany) the best of the best, no matter what 
the country of birth might be——no matter how 
different the usages which separated one musical 
world from another. He was prepared to try the 
difficult conquest of the Grand Opera of Paris. 
He enjoyed practising on the field of success 
which he had conquered in England. Here is 
another encounter which shows the man in all his 
geniality : 

“Yesterday (the date is Frankfort July 1836) 
I went early to Hiller's. Who is sitting there ? 
Rossini, stout and broad, in the most charming of 
Sunday humors. [ know truly few men whocan 
be so amusing and full of spirit as he when he will. 
I have talked with him about getting the Mass 
in B minor, and other things by Sebastian Bach 
sung for him by the Cecilian Society; that will 
be too rare. the Rossini wondering at Sebastian 
Bach! But he thinks ’tis as well to do as the 
people of the country do,—and when he is among 
wolves will howl.’’ 

A eloser knowledge of the author of “Guil- 
laume Teil” would have taught Mendelssohn that 
the Pesoarees maestro did not express interest in 
Bach as an act of mere complaisance. It is only 
of laterdaysthat the universality of Signor Rossi- 
ni’s musical knowledge, and the retentiveness of 
his memory have come to be known in all their 
fullness and force. This trying Bach on the Ital- 
ian recalls another experiment of the kind, made 
on another composer of another country, whose 
pretensions of the highest musical knowledge and 
the utmost severity of taste may well be called 
amazing. When visiting Mendelssohn, he, too, 
without any air of howling when among wolves, 
expressed no common curiosity about works of 
Bach unknown to him—the eight-part Motets 
among the number. Mendelssohn collected these 
and sent them to the hotel where Z was 
staying. When they met again, Z was duly 
oracular on the subject: “But do you know,” 
said Mendelssohn, who used to tell the story with 
infinite humor, “the music came back to me with- 
out his even having untied the strings of the par- 
cel!” 

Too few letters referring to Mendelssohn’s res- 
idence at Dusseldorf are given. Yet that was 
one of the most interesting periods of his life, 
that which preceded the universal acknowledg- 
ment of his genius. He was then, too, in closer 
connection with theatrical matters than at any 
later period, having even, during a short period, 
some share in the direction of the opera conjointly 
with Immerman, and dreaming even then of wri- 
ting “Tempest” Music, as a sequel to the “Mid- 
gummer Night’s Dream” Overture. Difficulties 
and troubles arose, as they are too apt to do, in 
the weary world of dramatic enterprise; the fail- 
ure, too, of an opera produced at Berlin—‘Ca- 
macho’s Wedding”—may have had its part in 
damping such ardor in the cause as he possessed. 
Be this as it may, however, instead of Mendels- 
sohn’s opera, which he was always talking of 
writing, there came his oratorio“St. Paul,” which 
was produced for the first time at the Lower 
Rhenish Whitsuntide Festival at Dusseldorf, and 
first in England, not at Birmingham, as the edi- 
tors of those Letters have stated, but at Liverpool. 
One critic only, but he was a writer whose prej- 
udices were passion, the late Gresham Professor, 
made light of the work because it was not Spohr’s, 
and, with an acumen which it is amusing to call 
to mind, balanced it in the scales of wisdom 
against an oratorio by Mr. Perry—giving, on the 
whole, the preference to the latter; but the voice 
of all England and all Germany was against that 
arrogant man. There could be no longer an in- 
stant’s doubt that a star of the very greatest mag- 
nitude had risen. The immediate success of his 
oratorio seems honestly to have surprised Men- 
delssohn. It assured his position,—which was 
thenceforward to the day of his death such an one 
as few, if any, musical artists have ever occupied. 
He had a home everywhere among the best of 
the best. In England he exercised a sort of fas- 
cination, which has still not passed away. He 











had admirers enthusiastic enough to collect eve. 
possible memorial, not of himself alone, but of all 
belonging to him. During a quarter of a centu- 
ry, he was the musical type or pattern by which 
every young beginner anxiously modelled his 
music. Well would it have been had our young 
men modelled themselves after his indefatigable 
industry, his unswerving sense of duty, his up- 
right courtesy, his charity, his resolution to gather 
knowledge and to recognize what was good in 
Art, no matter whether it agreed or disagreed 
with his own individuality! These selected Let- 
ters only display this phase of his character par- 
tially. They tell how keenly ‘he relished the 
Shakespearian Readings of Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
how he was enchanted by a player on a poor little 
instrument of wood and straw, one Herr Guzt- 
kow; but they do not show what pleasure he 
could also take in a thing so perfect of its kind as 
the riding of an equestrian, M. Paul Cuzent, for 
whose performance he actually wrote music (now, 
we suppose, lost.) Cuzent must have been a su- 
perior man, with better ambition than usually goes 
round in the ring. He retired from the booth 
and betook himself to the study of music and 
composition. An operetta by him made its way 
to public performance at the Theatre Lyrique at 
Paris; but he followed his patron and friend be- 
fore he could work out a second career. 

While we are indicating blanks which remain 
to be filled up, the number of which makes the 
record of a life so richly noble, so necessary, we 
may call up as an illustration an evening in which 
the composer of “St. Paul” sat like a delighted 
child at the corner of a piano-forte, to be regaled 
till the “small hours” by the inimitable and al- 
ways artistic whimsies of Mr. John Parry. He 
would not let them come to an end. “Now a lit- 
tle more—now, pray! alittle more !” improvising 
betwixt show and show, with a vivacity and read- 
iness of invention, such as no royal person could 
have commanded. He was always, in brief, 
quickened to do his best by every thing that was 
real,—superior to the beggarly feeling ot the ap- 
praiser, of the pedigree man, of the martinet, who 
think, with Lady Blarney, that “there is a form,” 
—men who dare not move, and dare not enjoy, 
and dare not understand, till rubrical warrant is 
given to their pleasures. 

There is small need to dwell on the influence 
which Mendelssohn’s residence at Leipzig exer- 
cised over that somewhat Beotian town, (Beeo- 
tian in spite of its University, its fairs, and its 
publishing-houses). He made it the capital of 
musical Germany. The concerts there, in his 
time, were without peer. The players’ instru- 
ments were poor and their appointments were 
not good: two defiziencies which he bent himself 
generously to improve, and which to some degree 
he did succeed in improving ; but there has been 
nothing before or since comparable to his energy 
in research, his liberality in welcome, his power 
of keeping alive an audience a long winter 
through, without any false or foolish condescen- 
sions to the nonsense of the moment. 

If Leipzig was Mendelssohn's capital as above 
described, he as its king could show royal hospi- 
tality. In a letter (date 1840) to his mother, he 
writes of a visit from Dr. Liszt in his best vein. 
Two men less like one to the other (both being 
consummate musicians) could not be imagined ; 
but no one of the congregation who, by blind 
wonder, have heiped its oracle to lose ‘itself, ean 
be more outspoken than was Mendelssohn, in 
tribute to the marvellous power of hand, and 
memory, and heart, belonging to the guest at 
Leipzig. And delightful is it, though a little mel- 
ancholy to those who have a recollection of simi- 
lar hospitalities, to meet there with Mendelssohn’s 
postscript to all he had written to his mother, in 
the form of his tale of a party given by him to 
Dr. Liszt, in 1840, at the Gewandhaus, to three 
hundred and fifty guests, at which were “orches- 
tra, chorus, bishop (the drink known by that 
name), cakes, Meeresstille overture, psalm, triple 
concerto of Bach (played by Mendelssohn, Hiller 
and Liszt), choruses fromm St. Paul,’’ fantasia on 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Erl Konig,’—“the 
devil and his grandmother.” But the hospitality 
did not imply acquiescence on the part of the 
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man who lovingly erected a monument to Sebas- 
tian Bach, under the shadow of the Thomas Kir- 
che,with any of his guest’s feverish vagaries,which 
ended in the discovery and patronage of Herr 
Wagner as the great latter-day musical prophet 
of Germany. 

Instead of paraphrasing letters, it may be bet- 
ter for the moment to continue calling attention 
to the incompleteness of these memorials of a 
great man’s life. We have to pick our way, by 
aid of some small knowledge, towards the issue of 
the success of “St. Paul,” and the achievements 
marking the residence of the composer of “St. 
Paul” at Leipzig, during which time Mendels- 
sohn helped so many bounteously, and helped 
himself so modestly. As life advanced, however, 
and with it his consciousness of life’s duties and 
his own powers, it became obvious to him that he 
could not be a mere mouthpiece to the German 
winds that blew from all the four quarters of the 
compass. It was delightful, no doubt, to every 
one else.—whether such guest was Chelard or 
Marschner, or other unlucky man whose success 
had been chequered by the caprices of German 
popularity,—or whether it was a rising composer 
from the little-known north, such as Herr Gade 
—to find a ready welcome—a great artist sitting 
at the gate, waiting to produce, with all his heart 
and soul and spirit, all that new-comers young or 
old could offer. It became obvious, even to a 
man so liberal as Mendelssohn. that, while direct - 
ing those Leipzig concerts, he was in no small 
degree devoting his life to others, whereas a life 
of his own was waiting for him. Thus, after hav- 
ing as conductor raised a second-rate orchestra, 
anda series of dull concerts to a brightness and a 
notoriety which, as has been said, were without 
parallel, the time came when Mendelssohn felt 
that he must live for himself; and that he could 
serve the great cause of German music better by 
asserting himself as a composer than by being 
the usher and interpreter of others. According- 
ly he slackened his intercourse with the people of 
his capital as a maker of music for their pleas- 
ure. He was, by this time—the later period of 
his life—sought for, persecuted with attentions, it 
may be said, on every side, by the great and the 
powerful. It was not possible that such a man 
should be allowed to live his own life and to work 
his own works without reference to courts, or or- 
ders, or appointments. So that, after the “Lob- 
gesang” had carried out and enhanced the repu- 
tation made by the “St. Paul,” and after a small 
mercantile town had been virtually made the 
centre of German musical creation—thanks to the 
presence of an original and conscientious man of 
genius—it became a necessity that such a man as 
Mendelssohn should not be longer overlooked. 
He was to be attached to the court of Berlin at 
any price. 

History may possibly do more justice than is 
the fashion of the hour to the memory of the late 
King of Prussia, as a monarch who, during the 
early part of his reign at least, had liberal views, 
if visionary, in regard to literature, science and 
art,—and who did his best to make his chilly and 
pedantic capital less chilly and pedantic by gath- 
ering to it some of the best men of Germany. His 
wisdom, however, fell short of his aim, because his 
personality and vanity were stronger than his 
wisdom. His patronage was too despotic. He 
was too much given to meddle—to occupy the 
gifted persons he had enticed to Bertin or en- 
couraged there over chimeras and whimsies of his 
own finding out, from which no permanent result 
could possibly arise. His favorite architect, 
Schinkel, thwarted in the execution of many of 
his best designs (and whose reputation has suffer- 
ed from the restraining economy of his mas- 
ter), was, nevertheless. commissioned to waste 
time, thought and ingenuity in devising plans 
and working out details for a new capital, as 
though there was any chance of its being built, 
supposing even the money had been in the treas- 
ury. Mendelssohn, again, was to be employed on 
tasks only a trifle more genial—tasks almost as 
useless as any which a musician so conscientious 
as he was can undertake,—even though they were 
hailed by a Bunsen as inaugurating a new musi- 
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revived and performed after the manner of the 
ancients, with choral and orchestral music by a 
modern writer,—though small use could be made 
of Doric and Lydian and Phrygian modes, as un- 
fit for the time we live in as the masks and bus- 
kins of the Athenian stage. The composer's 
compliance gave to the world two great exam- 
ples of difficulties surmounted, in the choruses to 
“Antigone” and to “CEdipus;” but let the best be 
made of them that faith and reverence can 
make, they remain still, and must remain virtual- 
ly, so much dead matter,—at best representing 
a pleasure of which only the few and the gravely 
scholastic can partake in all its fulness. To be 
tied to such services, even had it been in a world 
where there were no such things as cabals, neith- 
er courtiers vawning in secret over the Attic 
feasts, imperfectly served, which were set before 
them by royal caprice, would by no means have 
suited one of Mendelssohn’s independent spirit. 
None could know better than he that to be retro- 
spective is one thing, to attempt to galvanize the 
shapeless remains (for to such do the relics of 
Greek music amount) of a by-gone world—still 
more, to substitute modern creation in their place 
—is another. To his court-service at Berlin we 
owe, it is true, that peerless setting of Shaks- 
peare’s fairy play, the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,”—the setting of the Athalie” choruses, 
—and (in another sphere ) the noble unaccompa- 
nied eight-part Motets for the Cathedral, which 
stand next to Palestrina’s music; but these let- 
ters show how he chafed and was vexed in the 
fetters which pretending lovers of art tried to 
fling around him,—how, while Bunsen was en- 
couraging him to expend leisure and ingenuity 
on pseudo-classical dressings of classical works 
(in which there can be no reality), his heart and 
mind were breaking away from every command 
of the kind, however seductively couched. After 
vain attempts, at the instance of many mistaken 
friends, to reconcile two impossible things, free 
agency and court-servic. he retired from the 
fru tless struggle. It is impossible to cite any 
thirg in the whole library 9f letters written by 
yreat men more noble in icone, more direct in ut- 
terance, more respectful, without a touch of syé- 
ophancy, than those having reference to Men- 
delssohn’s withdrawal from Berlin. On his being 
pathetically adjured not to be a traitor, not to 
desert his king as others were doing, he replied 
that, while he loved his country and honored his 
sovereign as thoroughly as the best of them 
(though he was only a musician), he could most 
efficiently prove himself a good subject by free 
labor in the wide field of art, as his own instinct 
led him,and not by attempting, against his better 
judgment, faded and false modern classicalities, 
for the poor purpose of giving a learned and re- 
fined air to the Potsdam and Sans-Souci of the 
nineteenth century. 

While these negotiations were going on, he was 
busy over the sacred masterpiece of this century 
—his second oratorio. What a year was that 
which brought “Elijah” to light! To show how 
little these letters will stand in stead of the Biog- 
raphy that should be written, it may be pointed 
out how meagre of necessity are the notices of the 
busiest period of Mendelssohn’s life as a creator 
and conductor—the vear when withina few weeks 
were crammed a musical festival at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, with Mdlle. Jenny Lind,—the production 
of that excellent Catholic hymn the “Lauda 
Sion,” at Liege,—the Singing Festival with up- 
wards of three thousand male voices at Cologne, 
over which he presided,—and the hasty bringing 
out of “Elijah” at Birmingham. Those were 
weeks full of animation and event—perhaps the 
culminating time of his triumphs as an artist ; 
and as such relished by him with an exquisite 
heartiness. He was then pursued by artists and 
admirers from every part of France and Ger- 
many; and would tell, with infinite humor, among 
other encounters, how, while looking at the Arch- 
bishop’s tomb in Cologne Minster (a building for 
which he entertained an admiration amounting 
almost to a passion,) he was drawn back to the 
world of “lamp-oil and orange-peel” by the ap- 
pearance of a composer of no mean merit, On- 
slow, and the euphuistic and mannered, yet not 
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insincere, complimants of that courtly man! 

So long did he loiter, naturally beguiled by the 
excitements of the summer, that a part of the 
“Elijah” was brought to London, at the last mo- 
ment, in fragments: its composer by no means 
considering his work as complete, not having 
made up his mind as to some of what aré to-day 
considered its favorite portions. It isa fact that 
he spoke of the possibility of leaving out that de- 


| licious air, “O, rest in the Lord,” by which he 
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seemed to set little store, but was persuaded by 
his friends to wait and see the effect produced by 


t. 

Of all things, the Letters published give only 
a meagre account. We must here stop, howev- 
er,—probably to return to the book on some fu- 
ture day; certainly frequently to refer to the 
treasures of wit, thought and instruction which it 
contains. Meanwhile, it appears to us the duty 
of the time is not so much to point out this story 
or the other fancy, as to urge on the survivors of 
so great and so complete an artist and so good a 
man, that they are indulging themselves, not 
showing affection for him, by withholding such a 
full biography as isa duty to those who inherit 
the name of Felix Mendelssohn. The catalogue 
of his published works, though drawn out by Herr 
Rietz (his trusted friend ), is not correct, and for 
a simple reason: there are English works omit- 
ted, published in London, which he may have 
failed to enter in the list kept by him for the most 
part so carefully. 





English Organ-Playing. 
(From “‘The London Review.’’—August 7,) 


Mr. Willis’s large organ, originally erected at 
the International Exhibition, having been trans- 
planted to the Islingtcn Agricultural Hall, was 
spened on Tuesday last by Dr. Wesley. A per- 
formance of the Messiah was given on the occa- 
sion by a band and chorus numbering upwards 
of a thousand, the principal singers being Malle. 
Parepa, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Between the 
first and second parts of the oratorio, Dr. Wesley 
performed a fantasia and fugae (extempore). Or- 
gan-playing in this country is so profitless a pur- 
suit that any artist who devotes himself exclusive- 
ly to the cultivation of the grandest of all instru- 
ments deserves respectful consideration for an en- 
thusiasm which, whatever fame it may bring, will 
scarcely produce much more solid results. There 
is, perhaps, no walk of musical art so absorbing 
as organ-playing. Singing and violin-playing 
have powerful fascinations for artistic egotism, 
but the vainest of singers or violinists must occa- 
sionally feel a yearning for something beyond 
their own individual efforts. Not so the organist 
—seated at an instrument of sufficient magnitude, 
with its three or four manuals, (key-boards) and 
its proper complement of pedals, realizing the 
grand conceptions of that Michael Angelo of mu- 
sic, Sebastian Bach, or indulging in the reveries 
of extemporaneous fancy, the organist sinks all 
sense of the personal in the sublimity of an instru- 
ment whose tones are identified with the most 
sacred and ennobling associations. Among the 
few English organists of distinction, the late Sam- 
uel Wesley (father of the Dr. Wesley just refer- 
red to) merits especial mention, not only as an 
improvisatore of considerable powers, but also as 
having been the first to introduce among us the 
fugues of Sebastian Bach. Samuel Wesley’s or- 
gan playing was that of a clear, though not pro- 
found thinker; his natural genius was greater 
than his technical acquirements, and hence his 
improvisations were admirable rather for intelli- 
gible distinctness than for recondite elaboration. 
By far the greatest English organist was the late 
Mr. Thomas Adams, a man whose truly remark- 
able powers were never thoroughly appreciated 
save by the few who are capable of following the 
intricacies of fugue and counterpoint. This gen- 
tleman, although, of course, not comparable to 
Mendelssohn in genius and fancy, was little, if at 
all, inferior to him (as an organ player) in me- 
chanical dexterity and command of the intricate 
combinations of counterpoint in his impromptu 
performances. One, two, and sometimes three 





subjects (frequently proposed at the moment by 
one of the audience) were treated with logical 
strictness and unhesitating clearness, including 
all those ingenious combinations and devices (in- 
version, augmentation, diminution, &c..), which 
are difficulties even in deliberate composition. 
True, in his free fantasia playing, his style was 
sometimes disfigured by antiquated mannerisms 
which he had imbibed from the false tastespreva- 
lent during his early studies. Take him altogeth- 
er, however, Mr. Thomas Adams wasa man of very 
rare and remarkable talent, absorbed in the ex- 
ercise of his special powers, and reaping but small 
reward and limited fame—dying the organist of 
an ordinary parish church; and, so far as we re- 
member, without one word of passing comment. 
Much interest was excited by the announcement 
of Dr. Wesley’s performance on Tuesday last, 
and many amateurs of the organ were attracted 
by the desire to hear a player whose celebrity has 
not been extinguished by his long absence from 
London. Dr. Wesley commenced with a prelude 
in the free style, leading to an andante in which 
he displayed some of the solo stops of the instru- 
ment, and concluding with a fugue which was 
announced as extemporaneous, the preceding 
movements it may therefore be presumed being 
written composition. The subject of Dr. Wes- 
ley’s fugue was neither new or interesting—it was 
so trite as to possess no importance in itself, and 
could only have derived it by an elaborate treat- 
ment which it did not receive. A counter sub- 
ject was added, which, however, speedily disap- 
peared; and after the usual “point d’ orgue” and 
some sequential repetitions of the subject, the 
fugue was wound up by a brilliant “coda.” Dr. 
Wesley exhibited consummate skill in his treat- 
ment of the instrument, his unerring readiness of 
hand and feet evincing complete mastery over all 
the difficulties of his art—but, although our 
greatest living organist, Dr. Wesley can scarcely 
be considered the equal of Adams either in clear- 
ness of rhythmical phrasing, purity of part-play- 
ing, or ingenuity in the devices of counterpoint. 


Music in Italy. 
(Correspondence of the London Musical World.) 
Vicenza, October, 17, 1863. 

Sir.—The Opera in Italy, as conducted on a 
first-rate scale, has so often been described that it 
may be a relief to understand how it is done on 
a third-rate scale in the smaller provincial cities ; 
and let the Operas at Arona, Verona and Vicen- 
za stand as types of their class. 

Arona is a most charming town on Lake Mag- 
giore—neat, clean, amid fascinating scenery, and 
yet enjoying all the conveniences of access by 
steamboat and railroad. Nobody ever stops there 
—English tourists rush on, as if they were run- 
ning a race, and take the first train to Milgn, 
and, in consequence, the inns are reasonable, and 
not overcrowded, while the churches seldom see 
inquisitive strangers examining their treasures 
under the dictation of Murray. 

The theatre at Arona is, like the town, neat 
and small. As the performance was announced 
to begin at half-past seven o'clock, I went there at 
seven, expecting to find a large audience present. 
My advent excited a flutter among a few shabby 
officials, who were eating chestnuts by the light of 
a little oil lamp in the vestibule. One of them 
went into the box office, lit a candle, and procur- 
ed a ticket about a foot square, which he sold to 
me for the sum of one franc, admitting me to the 
parterre or pit, and then another official stopped 
eating chestnuts to receive from me the piece of 
pasteboard as I passed into the theatre. 

Instead of the well-lighted, half-filled auditori- 
um I had expected, I found myself in a sort of 
mammoth cave, dimly lit by one feeble oil lamp, 
which seemed to be suspended in some miraculous 
way from the proscenium, and shed a dying glare 
upon the front of the drop curtain. Not a soul 
was yet in the house, and a melancholy silence 
reigned around, the whole scene suggesting an 
Italian cemetery at night. with the lamp that is 
always burning in the centre thereof. 

Time dragged wearily on, and soon I went out 
again to nerve my drooping spirits by a stroll in 
the street. Returning at twenty minutes past 
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seven, I found five people in the theatre, while 
an extra lamp had been lighted near the door. 
A few moments later, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, the proscenium lamp began slowly to ascend, 
and disappeared at the top of the stage. A sol- 
emn click was heard, and part of the ceiling of 
the auditorium parted, disclosing a large chande- 
lier, with the lamps thereof alllighted. The sev- 
enth man now entered the auditorium. The 
chandelier then began to slowly descend, amid 
the acclamations of the seven auditors. It rested 
when about ten feet above our heads, and from 
this elevation generously dribbled oil over the 
it. 

e The eighth auditor now entering was followed 
by the ninth, with his wife and three small chil- 
dren. At the same time a face was applied to a 
great aperture in the drop curtain, and a pair of 
big Italian eyes took a survey of the house. Anx- 
ious as I was for fresh demonstrations, I almost 
missed the next stage of this mysterious series of 
proceedings, which was the weird illumination of 
aclock somewhere up near the ceiling. After 
this a row of foot-lights suddenly popped up from 
some subterranean recess under the stage, and 
was followed by a great green carriage top, in- 
tended to hide the prompter. Alas! why did it 
not stifle his noisy tongue! The house was by 
this time half full; and the members of the or- 
chestra finally strolling in one by one, as if they 
dropped in casually, and had no particular busi- 
ness there, the opera was actually begun before 
the excited mind had fairly recovered from the 
effects of the machinery whose operations I have 
described. 

It was Verdi’s Luisa Miller, very fairly sung ; 
a good baritone who, spite of a long grey beard, 
still looked young enough to be Louisa’s grand- 
son; and a robust tenor, a large, splendidly-bnilt 
young man, being worthy of ri notice. The 
house was quite enthusiastic, and in the final trio 
of the last act the singers would have excited the 
admiration of even a London audience. The 
other opera of the season at Arona is Ricci’s Che 
dura Vince. 

Vicenza is one of the most beautiful places in 
Northern Italy,—quite as beautiful in its location 
as Verona, of which Ruskin has so much to say. 
The opera-house, or Teatro Pamato, is a curious 
half-classic affair, built outside the gates of the 
city on the finely shaded plain which lies between 
it and the railway station. The front is a pro- 
jecting semi-circle, crowned with statues, and pre- 
senting among the green trees quite a picturesque 
—almost Arcadian—appearance. The roof of the 
auditorium is simply a vast sail of canvas, sup- 
ported in the centre by a large mast, as ina cir 
cus tent. Yet the interior is quite pretty, and 
well lighted, though the floor is mother Earth 
alone. Ofcourse the place is only serviceable in 
fair weather. Here I heard quite as good a per- 
formance of Norma (excepting as to chorus) as I 
have heard in the finest European capitals. The 
Norma was a Siffora Piedola—a large, well- 
formed young woman of the Medori style, and ot 
striking merit both as an actor and asinger. The 
next night she-sang in Lombardi, where the me- 
diocrity of the tenor and baritone only made her 
ability the more striking. All the singers were 
laboring under a cold, and Piedola also was so 
hoarse, that she sang the air Non fu Sogno” but 
poorly, and indeed in one part quite broke down. 
This misfortune, however, seemed to arouse all 
her energy, for during the orchestral interlude 
she stamped her foot almost involuntarily, gath- 
ered her strength, and burst out in the repetition 
of the air with almost startling force and effect. 
The effort was a dangerous one however. After 
the air, before she could reach the side wings, she 
was seized with a fit of coughing which seemed 
to rack her very frame, and scarcely left her 
strength to acknowledge the generous applause 
of the audience. I have not heard or seen her 
since ; but I suppose that in the cold, damp, little 
roofless theatre of Vicenza, this splendid lyric 
artist is still wearing and wasting away her 
strength and her ability. 

At Verona I heard perhaps the cheapest kind 
of Italian opera, at the Teatro della Porta Nuova, 
—a daytheatre. The performance was announc- 











ed to begin at half-past four p.m., and I was again, 
the first at the spot. The theatre was merely a 
stage, with halby drapery and drop curtain 
while the auditorium consisted of a gallery built 
of rough pine boards, and the intervening space 
or pit, which was floored only with gravel, and 
had no roof at all—not even the bit of circus can- 
vas. It was, moreover, an undertaking of no 
little difficulty to find this theatre, as it wasin the 
rear of a big beer shop, and the only intimation 
of its existence was a little sign, bearing the 
words— 

BIRRERIA 

E 

TEATRO. 
The brewery being evidently considered the most 
important portion of the establishment. 

The opera was L’ Elisird’ Amore, sung quite 
well by a half worn-out little prima donna, a 
neat tenor with a “still small voice” like con- 
science, an inexperienced and a good basso. The 
chorus was poor,and the scenery consisted ofa view 
of the church of San Fermo in Verona. The 
opera began at about sunset, but as night came 
on, fuotlights popped up, and members of the or- 
chestra—mostly boys of about sixteen—lit little 
candle ends. The conductor wore a felt hat and 
his subordinates generally kept on their caps, as 
did most of the audience, who were generous in 
their applause, yet quite appreciative withal of 
any errors. 

Talking about conductors, reminds me of the 
singular idiosyncrasy of him who wielded the 
baton at the Vicenza theatre. This brave Signor 
wore a splendid black beard, which he “cherished 
with a father’s care.” Between the acts he would 
turn around to the audience, take out of his 
breast pocket a cigar case, open it, and extract 
thence a large comb with which he would pro- 
ceed calmly and deliberately to comb this beard 
The majestic gravity which characterized this 
proceeding—the air of utter sang froid with which 
he languidly gazed at the andience, during the 
operation, bordered onthe sublime. Yet I would 
not advise Arditi or Costa to emulate this pro- 
ceeding, at least in public; for only the conduct- 
or of Vicenza could do it with that graceand non- 
chalance so peculiarly his own. 

TROVATORE. 





Musical Correspondence. 








New Haven, Conn., Dec. 19.—If increase of 
musical taste in a community is to be judged by the 
amount of fostering bestowed upon art and its pro- 
fessors, justly indeed may we boast of the refinement 
and liberality of the communities residing in the cap- 
ital cities of Connecticut, Hartford and New Haven. 
The “Beethoven Society,” now an institution of the 
city of Hartford, has just given, with the greatest 
success, two performances of Mendelssohn’s sublime 
Oratorio “Elijah,” one in Hartford and one in New 
Haven. The large attendance in both places proves 
how thoroughly their efforts to diffuse a taste.for the 
grand and beautiful are appreciated. The impetus 
given to this divine art by the performing of such 
important works is hardly to be calculated ; and the 
visit of the society to this place, for the purpose of 
enabling us to listen to this great composition, is an 
event that will live in the memory of all who were 
present and enjoyed the result of their labors and 
careful study. Ihave heard this Oratorio in New 
York and Boston, but must confess that I have never 
enjoyed the performance tothe extent of the other 
evening. It may have been from the fact of its being 
given by too limited a number of voices in large 
buildings, where the sound was comparatively lost. 
Here, where the hall seats 2,000 persons, the cho- 
ruses told with thrilling power, while the mellow 
grandeur of the harmony, the powerful instrumenta- 
tion, the sombre loftiness of intonation, which char- 
acterize Mendelssohn’s style, were brought out with 
marvellous effect. 

The Society had for their accompaniments an ex- 


cellent orchestra from your city, amongst them, the 
Quintette Club, aad the Germania Society. Their 
playing exhibited a fine appreciation of the compo- 
ser’s meaning, and I do not exaggerate, when I say, 
that the accompaniment was the most perfect instru- 
mental performance of the kind I have ever heard. 
Not point of mechanical execution was it so 
admirable, but in all the higher attributes of mind 
and spirit, did it stand above all others. I would 
particularly mention the violoncello of Mr. Fries, 
and the oboe by Mr. Rebes. The ladies and gentle- 
meu forming this society have very musical voices, 
the trebles in particular. Every point in the exquis- 
ite score, both vocal and instrumental, was brought 
out distinctly and forcibly ; whether in their extreme 
fortes, their crescendos, and diminuendos, or pianos, 
and in every degree of light. Their singing was ad- 
mirable ; it seemed as if the spirit of the immortal 
composer must have been with them. It was indeed 
a pleasure to listen, because there was no anxicty 
that all would not be complete. 

Dr. GuiLmMetTe was the Prophet, and well did he 
perform his part; there was no hushanding of re- 
sources. His singing exhibited many physical and 
intellectual beauties; it would be difficult to select 
any particular passaye for remark, for he disp ayed 
his gifts with equal grace and importance throughout ; 
there was no execution of mere isolated passages, 
while others were allowed to take care of themselves. 
His pathos as he depicted the sorrows of the heart- 
broken Elijah; “It is enough; O Lord now take 
away my life,” was truly impressive, and produced a 
deep sensation, which was made manifest by that 
kind of applause which bespeaks the irrepressibleness 
and sincerity of the tribute. 

The other solos were sustained hy Hartford talent. 
Mrs. Huntinorton’s singing of ‘‘Hear ye Israel” 
was remarkable for its intensity and truthfulness. 
She managed her voice with rare skill; there was 
ease, brilliancy, and a perfection of intonation not 
often found in a singer. Miss Smitu’s singing made 
a thoroughly favorable impression; she has a voice 
of delicions purity, and sings with much force, taste 
and expression. The “Sanctus” of the Angels had 
Mrs. Hoppe for the first soprano. She has a su- 
perb voice, breadth of tote, and grandeur of sustain- 
ing power ; her upper notes soared gloriously above 
the orchestra and chorus. The trio “Lift thine 
eyes” was beautifully read, and most deliciously 
sung by Mrs. Huntington, Mrs. Hubbel and Mrs. 
Risrer; the latter has a noble contralto voice. The 
quartet, “Come every one that thirsteth,” was finely 
rendered by Miss Von Wacwer, Miss Cortis, Mr. 
Huntincton and Mr. Hunt. The former gentle- 
man has a fine tenor voice. The four great choruses, 
“Thanks he to God,” ‘Be not afraid,” the scenes 
on Mount Horeb, and the translation of Elijah to 
Heaven, were a triumphant success. 

To Mr. J. G. Barnett, the conductor, and Mr. W. 
J. Bancock, the organist, great praise is due for the 
manner in which they have drilled the Chorus sing- 
ers. To Mr. Barnett, in particular, would I tender 
my thank ; she is evidently a thorongh and effective 
musician, and has great, natural capacities for his po- 
sition, that of Conductor. He must. have studied 
this great work, with the eve of a critic, and the heart 
of a lover, and the consequence was, that the andience 
were enabled to read almost the soul of the compos- 
er. His admirable analysis of the oratorio (on the 
Programme) enabled those not musically educated to 
enjoy and better understand the different movements 
in their order. 8. G. 





New York, Dec. 22.—The German Opera wonnd 
up last evening with Gouno’’s ‘‘Faust,” its second 
representation hy the Anschutz company. The 
house was filted from pit to dome, and the enthusi- 
asm unbounded. The choruses of the Aermesse in 
the second act, and the Soldiers Chorus by the Arion 
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Society, in the fourth act, were rapturously encored, 
and the opera throughout was a success. The two 
performances of ‘‘Faust” have saved Anschutz from 
the pecuniary loss which the failure of the previous 
performances would have entailed, and it is a great 
pity that he did not commence his season with it, in- 
stead of “Stradella,” ‘“Martha,” and the like, which 
drew hardly a “Corporal’s guard” The German 
Opera season has proved a failure, and this fact  re- 
flects bat little credit upon the German population, 
who have always been such liberal patrons of their 
own national enterprise. As Anschutz steps out, 
Maretzek pops in.and our Holiday week will be doub- 
ly gay and brilliant, from the presence of the Mar- 
etzek troupe at the Academy. Medori, Kellog, Maz- 
zoleni, Bellini and Biachi, will very happily replace 
Johannsen, Frederici, Himmer, Habelmann, Stein- 
ecke, Graff and Weinlich. 

The dress circle and boxes, so cold, sombre and 
dreary the last month or more, will now shine out 
resplendent with diamonds and beauty, and (vide 
Herald) Shoddy ; Maretzek, Joell and Gosche will be 
as happy as mortals can be, and the short holiday 
season of four nights will put money into the poeket 
of the management, and charity into the hearts of the 
patrons. New York, with all its sins of extravagance 
and excess, never was more liberal than at the pres- 
ent time in its contributions to objects of mercy and 
charity. The Academy on the occasion of a patriot- 
ic entertainment for the benefit of the Soldier’s Home, 
on Tuesday evening last, was crowded to excess at 
an admittance fee of one dollar, and an innumerable 
number of similar entertainments have received the 
same generous patronage of the public. So we her- 
ald the advent of the Italian opera in Christmas week 
with jov, for many hearts will be gladdened, many 
trials softened. Maretzek opens to-morrow evening 
with Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera.”’ with Medori, 
Brignoli, Sulzer, Mazzoleni, Bellini and Colletti. 
“Tone,” Norma,” and “Faust,’’ will he given on the 
successive opera nights, and ‘‘Don Giovanni” at a 
matinée, and then you will be afforded an opportuni- 
ty of listening to them yourself, nearer home. In 
February they will return to us for a long and, I trust, 
successful season. 

The second Philharmonic Concert was given to a 
full house on Saturday evening last. The soloists of 
the evening were Mme. Virginia Whiting Lorini, 
and Mr. Robert Goldbeck. The programme com- 
prised Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Sixth Symphony ; 
“Le Songe,”” a Morceau Symphonique, by Mr. Gold- 
beck, for piano and orchestra; Gade’s overture ‘In 
the Highland,” and Wagner’s “Rinzi’ overture. 
Goldbeck’s “Le Songe,”’ received the most unbound- 
ed praise. “The “Pastoral” with all its charming 
wood, and brook, and bird music was well executed. 
and a happy introduction to the evening’s programme. 
The concert was under the direction of Theo. Eis- 
feld. The next will be conducted by Carl Berg- 
mann, 

The Harmonic Society give their annual _per- 
formance of ‘‘ Messiah’ at Irving Hall, on Christ- 
mas evening. under the direction of Mr. George F. 
Bristow. Miss Brainerd, Mrs. Jenny Kempton, Mr. 
Simpson, and Mr. Thomas, are the soloists. 

Messrs Mason and Thomas’s soireés of Chamber 
Masic will commence on the 12th of January. They 
will include the performers of last vear, and the 
programme will present works of interest. 

Theo. Thomas’s Matinée, on Saturday last, was 
very well attended, and in addition to the attraction 
of the performance, an additional inducement was of- 
fered in the shape of the presentation of the “Christ- 
mas Polka” by Chas. Fradel, to every lady patron. 
The next will be on Saturday, when an unusually 
attractive programme will be presented. 

“Timothy Trill” had an intelligent audience last 
night at the Parker Institute, to hear his new lecture 
on “ Popular Music in and out of Church,” The 
points of the discourse were these :—First, “ A re- 
form in the musical departments of our common 
schools by increasing the namber of pianos, and 
teachers therein.”” Second, “the establishment of 
free Orphan Schools.” Third, “ the revival of Ora- 





Fourth, ‘‘the 


torios, with boys in place of women.” 
His remarks 


erection of a hall with an organ, &c.” 
were honored with frequent applause. 

The Christmas*Music in the several churches will 
be unusually fine this year. Much pains and labor 
have been taken to prepare it, and the performance in 
many churches will be the feature of the service. 

“ Trovator” is home again, and I hope ‘ere long 
will resume his letters to you. The pleasures of his 
trip through Europe will be ours also, if he will only 
take his pen in hand and talk. 
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BOSTON. DEC. 
Concerts. 
MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB. The fif 
teenth season of these true and constant caterers 
to the advanced taste of the not too many who 
love the deep and quiet joys of classical chamber 
music, opened on Thursday evening, Dec. 10- 
The pleasant Chickering hall was not quite filled, 
although there was avery goodly gathering of 
appreciative listeners, including perhaps some 
who will appreciate better by and by. How one 
misses the old faces! Not all of them, thank 
Heaven: but fifteen years bring many changes 
in all companies. The Club itself, though, is un- 
changed; the same pleasant faces, the same ar- 
tistic enthusiasm as for several years past, while 
in point both of individual accomplishment and 
of consensus one remarks encouraging improve- 
ment. ScHuttze still holds the leading violin, 
MEIsEL the second, GorrtnG and RyAn the 
tenors (these two ready in emergency with flute 
and clarinet), and WorF Fries the violoncello. 
The programme of this first concert was happily 
chosen : 
S, Ghentet 1: OC mpl. HO. Bo ai dc enc cvicdssccvccteses Mozart. 
Allegro— Andante—Minuetto in canone—Allegro. 

2. Sonate in A for Piano and ‘Cello. Op. 69 ..... Beethoven. 
Allegro ma non tanto—Scherzo, Allegro molto—Adagio canta- 
hile and Allegro vivace 
Messrs. J.C. D. Parker and Wulf Fries. 

3. Fandango fer Violin. Mp. OM. .........cccecccees Molique. 
Wm. Schultze, 

4. Adagio and Rondo Scherzo, from the celebrated Sonata 

“Le retoura Paris’ Op. 70 
5. Quartetin F. Op 41. Nol..................Sehumann. 
Introduction, Andante espressivo and Allegro—Scherzo, Presto 
—Intermezzo—Presto. 

The Mozart Quintet made a genial and de- 
lightful opening. It is one of Mozart’s earlier 
works, written in 1782, a year after his first im- 
portant opera Jdomeneo, but written originally as 
a Serenade for wind instraments—two oboes, 
two clarinets, two horns and two bassoons—and 
soon afterwards arranged by Mozart in the form 
in which it is now chiefly known, of a Quintet 
for strings. 

Jahn says of the Serenade: “It has something 
large and serious about it, not the character of 
sadness, but of a strong and resolute resistance ; 
note particularly the second theme of the first 
movement. The andante, together with great 
tenderness, holds fast to a composed and earnest 
character, which is uncommonly edifying. In the 
Minuet Mozart has introduced an exceedingly 


ingenious contrapuntal trick. ‘The last move- 


ment passes gradually from an unquiet into a 


quiet mood, and ends fresh and vigorous.” The 
Quintet was clearly and nicely rendered. 

The Sonata Duo by Beethoven. is one not 
hitherto familiar here, and is throughout, from 
the first statement of the opening theme by the 
violoncello, so delicately imaginative, so instinct 


with musical delight, so full of happy inspirations 
all springing from one inspiration, that we trust, 
the concert room hereafter will often feel its 
pleasant glow and stimulus. It was played con 








amore, with truth and delicacy, by both interpre- 
ters). Mr. PARKER, certainly, showed a rare 
certainty, ease and finish in his piano-playing ; 
and this was still more notable in his rendering 
of the two movements from the Sonata by Dus- 
sek, a famous old composer, for first introducing 
whom to a Boston audience at this late day we 
thank him. Dussek, of course, would not wear 
with us like Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
and the like; he is comparatively tame, monoto- 
nous in point of modulation, but elegant and 
graceful, and deserves to be better known. The 
Rondo Scherzo, thouch the theme comes round so 
many times with little variation, is so full of life 
and grace and piquancy, so nice in form and de- 
tail, and was so nicely, daintily performed, that 
it gave a very artistic sort of pleasure and was 
heartily applauded. The violin “Fandango” by 
Molique isa sparkling thing and suffered nothing 
in the tasteful execution by Scnuitze, with 
quintet accompaniment. 

Another string Quartet by Schumann! follow- 
ing up the good work begun by the Club last 
winter. It certainly says something in its favor, 
that the new work (new to us, we mean) was 
listened to throughout with close attention at the 
end of a concert, without a sign of weariness, but 
evidently with a most lively interest. It seemed 
a difficult and a strange work, full of ideas, and, 
as far as we could judge from a first hearing, was 
happy in the rendering. We cannot say it 
charmed us quite as much as the one in A (No. 
3 of the same opus) which was performed last 
year ; but it did please us greatly, and perhaps will 
please still more on further hearing; for which 
further hearing we here plead and venture on no 
more remarks at present. 

The concert was, artistically, one of the best 
successes of the Quintette Club, and an auspi- 
cious opening of the series, which, though they 
cautiously promise only half the usual number of 
concerts this time, will we trust prove so 2njoya- 
ble as to result in a “to be continued.” The sec- 
ond concert falls on the 7th of January. 





Boston Mozart Crus. Theconcerts of our 
zealous amateurs are in one sense private, and 
yet not unmentionable. No tickets are sold ; 
you go by invitation: and they are really what 
they profess to be, ‘Social Orchestral Enter- 
tainments” given to the Associate and Honorary 
Members. But thier artistic significance is wider, 
reaching beyond the private and beyond the so- 
cial circle. In days when we have actually no 
professional and public orchestral organization in 
our city, no “Philharmonic Society,” no—to call 
up the names of blighted hopes—*Germania” or 
“Musical Fund,” it is significant and does suggest 
a germ of promise, that we have four and twenty 
amateurs who care enough for Symphony and 
Overture to bring their instruments together 
once a week, and even learn unusual instruments 
for private gentlemen, and hire a “professional” 
or two to eke out the requirements of a score, 
and put themselves under the tuition and drill of 
the best leader they can find, and study out these 
fine works practically for themselves, and even 
for their friends and their friends’ friends. For, 
these things being given: a considerable amount 
of practical musicianship seattered here and 
there among amateurs ; zeal, organization, lead- 
ership, and steady laboring together for improve- 
ment, it must follow and it does follow, that in 
due time they have acquired completeness, unity 
and fluency enough to render some of the master- 
works with a rewarding glow of triumph to them- 
selves and edification to their friends. 
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OF course their beginnings are humble, their 


pretensions small: all that they give you is clear 
gain; they stand in no way obligated to your 
patronage, in no way committed to any public 
service. And yet in one sense, perhaps, they 
have committed themselves to Art and to them- 
selves, to make the most of a good thing well 
begun ; what they so well appreciate, shall they 
not keep on and accomplish ? In these small be- 
ginnings we cannot help hoping there may lie the 
germ and promise of the true Orchestra that Bos- 
ton needs. The permanent orchestral society, 
we mean, whose bond of union is the love and 
common ministry of Art, and not material inter- 
est, which works (primarily at least) for Art and 
not for livelihood, and which we may look to as 
the organized certainty of unfailing periodical 
returns of Beethoven and all the great symphon- 
ic masters, as frequently and as cheaply as pos- 
sible, with all ‘possible perfection of interpreta- 
tion, at all events with afright artistic and unself- 
ish loyalty to Art in the interpreters. Profes- 
sional services may be caljed in, always without 
stint as far as necessary to ideal excellence; but 
it has long seemed to us, indeed all our musical 
experience here has taught us, that the true Phil- 
harmonic Society, the true organization for Sym- 
phony concerts, should be founded on the love of 
such music, rather than on the business of music ; 
Art-loving amateurs should originate it, foster it, 
direct it, and keep it up to the true mark. Not 
what willmake most money or draw in the crowd, 
but what will go straightest and always to that 
mark, should be the object of the Soviety we 
stand the most in need of. Seek first the kingdom 
of divine Art and its righteousness, and be con- 
tent to wait till “these things shall be added.”— 

To return to the Mozart Club. This is the 
fourth season of their entertainments; and that 
in Mercantile Hall last Monday evening showed 
gratifying progress. Our friends seem stead- 
‘ily growing into the full stature, symmetry, vigor 
and freedom of an orchestra. Under Cart Zer- 
RAHN they have had earnest practice. Their 
complement of instruments ( (for a small, outline 
orchestra) is now. nearly whole. We counted 4 
first violins, 4 second, 2 violas, 2 ’cellos, 2 double 
basses ; flutes, oboes, clarinets and horns in pairs ; 
trumpet, andtympani. Bassoons were wanting, 
also trombones; the skill of Mr. Ribas was called 
in for first oboe. 
and one or twofamiliar ones were missing ; where 
was the gallant leader of the violins? Not final- 
ly withdrawn, we trust. Yet the“atfacca” never 
seemed remiss or inefficient. The programme 
was a good one. 


Some new faces there were, 


PARTI. 
GRA™D SYMPHONY, in D major........... Mozart 
Allegro—-Andante—Minuetto— Finale ; Allegro vivace, 
PART II. 


1—OVERTURE. “‘ Fidello.”..............0006 «: BEETHoveN 
2—ANDANTE, from Svm phony No. 4, (Italian). MenpeLssonn 
8 


fe en ok ed |: SS eee ee Strauss 
4—SERENADE for Select Orchestra.................- E1soipt 
S—OVERTURE. ‘ Italiana in Aigieri.”.............. Rossini 


Of the classical selections, the first two move- 
ments of the Mozart Symphony (a very fresh and 
festal composition, one of his happiest, though 
written in such haste, for a family festival, that 
he “scarcely remembered a wordof it” a few days 
afterward and was surprised to find how good it 
was), and the Mendelssohn Andante, the last 
particularly, went very well and smoothly. The 
other parts indeed were creditable ; but the Fide- 
lio overture required more of an orchestra. The 
lighter pieces passed off gracetully and brightly ; 
Rossini’s witty, cordial humor came well in at the 
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end, warming as poneh and 


weather, The concert found a svmpothetic an- 


dience; for what it lacked in skill was present in 


the spirit. 

Teresa CARRENO. This uncommonly gifted 
child pianist, whose playing and. we may add, 
whose whole appearance produced such a sensa- 
tion here a year ago, has returned to us. The 
interval has been spent in Cuba, partly in giving 
concerts, partly in solid practice, the result being 
that she has gained in physical strength, in musi- 
cal skill and understanding,and hasadded largely 
to her repertoire both classical and of the virtuo- 
so kind. On Tuesday evening she celebrated 
her tenth birthday by a concert in the great Mu- 
sic Hall, playing in alternation with the Great 
Organ. 

In an artistic point of view the two things do 
not. match nor in any way go well together ; it is 
hard to establish any relationship between them. 
except a mutually damaging one; the piano 
sounded the feebler after the organ, the organ 
sounded to no purpose, a strange non sequitur, 
after the piano. Thenthe Music Hall is far too 
large a place for unaccompanied pianism, espec- 
ially for the best or even a fair appreciation of 
the powers ofsuch a child. Then again it dwarf- 
ed the pretty act to nothingness. to see it there, 
not relieved against, but rather extinguished by 
the grandeur of that gigantie Organ front.—for 
front it will be, and not background to any thing 
that is not of a kindred greatness, that is to say, 
to anv thing less than an oratorio chorus or an 
orchestra: and even these must he engaged in 
the rendering of music which is intrinsically great, 
or still the grandeur of the Organ, Beethoven 
also, will look cold and spectral, with an unreal 
and disturbing presence ; whereas the moment the 
inspired, great music is begun, the iee begins to 
thaw and the whole Organ and Beethoven look 
instinct with life and thrill in unison. On little 
things that Organ looks down chillingly ; there is 
no help for it. 

These things we mention as so manv disadvan- 
tages under which charming little Miss Teresa 
appeared that evening. No wonder if the audi- 
ence, the house seemed cold, and “influenza” un- 
restrainable in the assertion of its presence; the 
time too not quite fortunate, falling just on the 
reaction from a long and great excitement, that 
of the glorious Sanitary Fair. If therefore un- 
der all those drawbacks the young maiden made 
a fine impression and won plentiful applause, as 
indeed she did, it was so much the more to her 
own credit, say what we may of the arrange- 
ment. The programme, divided between herself 
and Mr. J. B. Lana. between the Chickering 
grand piano and the Organ, was as follows: 

PARTI. 

Prelude and Fugue in C.........00 2 cee eee eens Bach. 

Weis Me Waa « o.5.cccs, covcvas cus ces 
Overture to ‘* Femont” (Trenscribed)... .. Beethoven. 
Paraphrase de Concert. sur Rigoletto de Verdi. . Liszt 
Pastoral Symphony, (Transcribed) erry Handel. 
Grand Caprice.sur la Sonnambula de Bellini. Thalherg. 
Overture to ** Der Freischutz” (Transcribed). . Weber. 
(a) Impromptu. (b) La Emilia Danza. Teresa Carreno. 


ootoe  NgoRo 


Teresa’s selections were not so interesting as she 
could easily have commanded. The Gottschalk 
March is empty, the Liszt and Thalherg opera fanta- 
sias are show pieces ; but they exhibited her remark- 
able clearness, firmness, brilliancy and grace of exe- 
cution. She has gained much in power, in certainty 
and ease in executing difficulties, in intelligent con- 
ception too, while her touch has a fine vital, sympa- 
thetic quality. Among her encore pieces, she played 
the Funeral March of Chopin, wonderfully for her, 
but not quite as it should be. After all, what struck 
us as most fresh and individual in her playing was 
the two little compositions of her own, which really 
show music to be the world which she is most at 
home in. She has lost nothing of her lively, natural, 
childlike manner, although she has grown somewhat. 

Mr. Lang’s Organ pieces were played in his usual 
masterly manner, the Pastoral symphony and Frey- 
schiitz overture being loudly and persistently encored, 
to which he responded in kind, that is by playing 
again a part of the same, and not something else. 

More Concerts. A musical spell succeeds the 
Fuir ; a whole week of concerts, daily, until Sunday 
next. We go to press so early on account of Christ- 
mas, that we can review no further, and must simply 
announce the rest. 


sleiol heels in cald : 
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1. For Wednesday afternoon and Thursday*and 
Friday evenings, tree Curistwas Organ Con- 
CEKTS, With seasonable programmes, with Messrs. 
Lane and Witicox, Paine and Thayer, TucKEer- 
MAN and —, for organists; and, what we hail as a 
good sign, a return to wholesome popular pr.ces, 
Sifty cents for reserved seats. , 

2. Saturday evening, at Chickering’s, the second 
Soirée of those genuine artists, KreissMANN, LEon- 
HARDT and EicuperG. Their programme is richer 
than ever, and indeed the pieces are not only very 
choice, but, with the exception of one or two Lieder, 
are, we believe, quite new to our concertrooms. Mr. 
Eichberg will play a violin Sonata by old Arcangelo 
Corelli (No. 6, op. 5); then comes a sacred aria by 
Bach, arranged by Franz, and sung by Mr. Kreiss- 
mann ; then Sonata (violinand piano) in G, by Beet- 
hoven, one of the greatest; then Mr Leonhardt will 
play Chopin’s Scherzo in C sharp minor; then three 
songs by Schubert; and for a winding ap, the Scherzo 
and the Andante from Sonata Duo by Schumann, 
Op. 121. 

3. Also on Saturday evening, Teresa CaRRENO’S 
second concert in the Music Hall; Miss Houston 
and Mr. WHEELER assisting vocally, and Mr. Daum 
as accompanist. 

4. Sunday evening, the annual performance of 
“The Messiah,” by the Hanpet anp Haypwn Soci- 
ETY in extra force, with the Great Organ, orchestra, 
ZeRRAHN for conductor, and for solo singers: Miss 
Maria BrainerD, of New York, Mrs. J. S. Cary, 
Mr. J. R. ‘Tuomas (basso), of New York, and Mr. 
L. W. WHEELER. 


Curistmas Presexts.—What fitter or more 
welcome toa musical friend than some handsome 
volume of imperishable music. On Ditson’s counter 
you will find all Beethoven’s Sonatas done up in two 
good vdlumes ; or those of Mozart in one; or Men- 
delssohn’s “Songs without Words,” Or should your 
friend have taste that way, there are the two con- 
venient volumes of Bach’s “ Well-tempered cla- 
vichord,” [48 Preludes and Fugues.] Then there are 
standard oratorios in just the shape to carry to the 
Music Hall, and then beautiful editions of the best 
Italian Operas, Don Giovanni included, and lighter 
things for lighter lovers, and simpler for the simple. 


New Yorx.—The German Opera (Anschiitz) has 
not succeeded at the Academy of Music. They have 
played ‘Fidelio.’ uoblest of operas, really well, we are 
assured, but still to empty benches. The “ ever- 
verdant” Freyschutz, as Frv calls it, was also played 
better than ever hefore in New York, to an audience 
only “improved in numbers over the original state- 
ments of paucity and poverty.” To quote further 
from Fry (Tribune, 14th and 16th) : 


The upper tiers, 3 and 4, for the Academy boasts 
several benches aloft, hid intensely interested Teu- 
tonic faces in it, delighted with their favorite inter- 
preter of the loves, lager and fice shots of Germany. 
The brilliant choruses of act 1 passed off well; the 
old waltz was fluent as ever; ‘ Max ” through the 
lips of Herr Habelmann, uttered his sweet woes with 
the red devil hehind him ; “Caspar” (Herr Weinlich) 
gave his model drinking song, which is too transcen- 
dental for vulgar wear. Madame Frederic) was 
much applauded. She uttered the breathings of the 
prayer with a truly religious fervor, and was loudly 
encored—but we regret to say by a small audience. 
We hear a great deal of progress in art, as in learn- 
ing and virtue ; but we are not able to perceive it 
when the master-work of the romantic musical school 
does not draw a better audience, while caricatures of 
the African draw crowds, and an audience is found 
three hundred times in the vear to ridicule the mute 
and the oppressed. We do not helieve with such 
audiences as he now has that Mr. Anschatz can 
succeed. There is a great city of native Germans 
in New York, and they alone ought to fill the 
house ; but what with their neglect, and the Ameri- 
cans who cannot find any merit in the best strains if 
allied to German consonants and yutturals, there is a 
deplorable want of proper attendance. 

The orchestra of Mr. Anschiitz should alone com- 
mand attendance, not counting the attractions in the 
vocal department. 

The Stage (clearly a German organ), of last Sat- 
urday, announces the premature finale, pointing to 
causes with we fear too much reason : 

Thanks to the bad taste of the American opera-go- 
ing public of this city, who have, during the past three 
weeks, almost entircly deserted the Academy of Mu- 
sic, not because the performances—as a general thing 
—were inferior to the Italian opera troupe, but be- 
cause the toilettes of shoddy could not be displayed 
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to as freat an advantage as formerly, and to the evil 
influence of the daily press, of which the Hera/d has 
been the most prominent, Mr. Anschiitz will be com- 
pelled to discontinue his performances in this metrop- 
olis on Monday next. 

We cannot wonder that the German editor speaks 
with some bitterness of the disgrace which the New 
York public have affixed upon themselves by not 
supporting the German Opera, an institution which 
is worth more, in a musical point of view than all the 
Italian operatic enterprises that have been conducted 
in this city for many years. Such perfect orchestras, 
and choruses as those under Mr. Anschiitz’s control 
have never been heard in this country, and perhaps 
will never delight the ears of the New York public 
again. The artists also have not by any means been 
so inferior in merit as to deserve the small encour- 
agement which has been extended to them. 

Mmes. Johannsen, Frederici, Cannissa, M. Habel- 
mann and others of the company, have always well 
performed their respective rd/es, and if they do not 
possess as powerful voices as those of their Italian 
contemporaries, they sing and act with much more 
attention to the requirements of the operas in which 
they appear. But it is useless for us to continne 
either in dilating on the merits of Mr. Anschiitz’s 
troupe or in upbraiding the public for the disgraceful 
manner in which they have acted towards it, for in 
this city no musical enterprise or manager will suc- 
ceed who either will not pay the press to laud him 
and coggpany to the skies, or who cannot establish a 
fashionable emporium in the hall in which his enter- 
tainments take place With the American people, 
as far as musical taste is concerned, we can only ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Vanity, vanity and ali is vanity.” 

Try Boston, Mr. Anschiitz ; we don’t believe the 
love of music is quite all vanity here. 





FarMinGtTon, Conn. Twice, for want of room, 
have we been compelled to postpone due mention of 
a couple of classical concerts, which took place at 
Miss S. Porter’s Young Ladies’ School, Nov. 9th and 
10th. This school is privileged in having its musical 
department under the charge of an earnest and ac- 
complished musician, like Mr. Kart Krauser. Not 
only is good music taught there, but care is taken 
that from time to time the pupils shall have a chance 
to hear some of the finest Chamber Music which the 
city of New York can furnish. For nine seasons in 
succession it has come to their own door, in the shape 
of a visit of the Quintette party consisting of Wm. 
Mason (piane), Treo. Toomas and MosentHacr 
(violins), MatzKa (viola), and F. Bercner (’cello). 
Nor do they come with a “country programme,” but 
they bring their best ; so that those remote from the 
musical centres may have some chance at least to hear 
for themselves what the good musie is. This time the 
programmes of the two evenings were as follows : 
Monday, pl 9th. 


1. Trio in B flat major. Opus 97............00000- Beethoven 
1. Allegro moderato. 2. Scherzo. 3. Andante Cantabile. 4. Al- 
legro moderato. 
2. Quartet in G@ major, No. 1.2.0... 6. ec e ee eee eee Mozart 
1. Allegro vivace assai. 2. Minuetto. 3. Andante Cantabile. 
4 Allegro Molto, 
3. Quartet in E flat major. Opus 47.............. Schumann 
1. Allegro ma non tr’ppo. 2. Scherzo, molto vivace. 3. An- 
dante Cantabile 4 Finale, vivace. 
Tnesday, Nov. 10th, 
1. Quartet in F major. Opus 18, No. 1...... .. Beethoven 


1. Allegro con brio. 2, Adagio. 3. Scherzo, All-gro molto. 


4 Allegro. 
2. Sonate in Fsharp minor. Opusll............. Schumann 
3. Scherzo e Intermezzo 


1. Introduzione—Allegro 2, Aria. 


—Allegrissimo. 4. Finale un poco Maestoso. 
William Mason. 
8. Quartet in D minor, posthumous................ Schubert 


1. Allegro. 2. Andante con moto, (con variazione. ) 3. Scherzo. 
Allegro molto. Finale, Presto. 


Valse de l opera Faust de Gounod. ...........---eeeeees Liszt 
William Mason. 
Ballade et Polonaise de Concert............-.++++ Vieuxtemps 
Theodore Thomas. 





Cricaco PaitnarMonic Society. We have 
glowing accouuts of the opening concert of the fourth 
season, Nov. 13. Chicago, it would seem, greatly 
needs a Music Hall : its orchestra is as large as ours 
in Boston, and its Philharmonic enthusiasm greater, 
judging from the fact that on this occasion Bryan 
Hall was besieged by hundreds who in vain sought 
entrance ; one account states that a bonus of five to 
twenty-five dollars was offered for single tickets. 

The orchestra, under the able direction of Mr. Ba- 
LaTKA, played Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, (of 


analysis), and the overture to Zanetta ; and accompa- 
nied Mrs. Kross (formerly Mrs. Bandt) in the Ca- 
priccio Brillante of Mendelssohn, who also played a 


piece by Liszt. The Times says of her: 


Mrs. Kloss is an artist who has few equals. Her 
conception of the music before her is acute, and her 
touch more vigorous, clear, aud decided than that of 
any lady performer to whom we ever listened. We 
think she has an execution almost equal to that of 
Gottschalk, and with it a much better faculty for in- 
terpreting the spirit of the composition than has that 
renowned pianist. 


Extraordinary praise is given to the singing of a 
young Chicago debutante, Miss Freperica Mac- 


nusson. Her principal piece was “Santo di Patria,” 
a difficult aria from Verdi’s Attila. The critic above 
cited says : 


Her voice is a mezzo soprano of extraordinary 
compass, flexibility, and power. It has all the bril- 
liancy of the highest finish, but, unlike such voices 
in general, it is full of feeling—not a cold glitter, 
like that of adiamond. Possessing perfect mechan- 
ical execution, yet she never loses sight of the senti- 
ment,—every trill, every swell, every flying leap 
among the octaves, each modulation of her exquisite- 
ly finished tones, is warm with feeling and instinct 
with inspiration. She uses her voice not to astonish 
and dazzle, but to give expression to the poetry. 

If Miss Magnusson has a fault, it is one which is 
rather the excess of a virtue. Her body seems so 
finely harmonized and sympathetic with her mind, 
that involuntarily she accompanies her singing with a 
species of dramatic action, which, while its existence 
should not be discouraged, should be repressed and 
held under rigid control. A little attention to facial 
expression, and one or two others of these sympa- 
thetic physical correspondences, would greatly en- 
hance the pleasure one enjoys from her singing. 


Another rhapsodizes more at length, saying 
among other things : 

She not only sings, but, in our epinion, she lives 
and breathes the very atmosphere of the spirit of the 
song itself. She is a natural born tragedienne, and, 
from the little we heard her Friday night, we should 
judge that she must bave devoted herself mostly to 
the study of the opera seria, where undoubtedly she 
will attain the highest position, and pluck her 
choicest laurels, should she devote herself to it. 

We thank Miss M. for showing to our musical 
people who deprecate dramatic gesticulation in sing- 
ing, that to sing an opera piece successfully, even in 
the concert room, one has no need of standing statue- 
like before an audience like the trembling school girl 
on examination day, forgetting the spirit of her les- 
son, but merely repeating the words committed to 
heart. It was refreshing to see the graceful and im- 
passionate soprano sweep away mistaken notions of 
concert-goers by her true conception of the aria as 
well as by the expression of her face on wkich the 
meaning of every word could almost be read. 

Her enunciation of the Italian is almost faultless, 
and were we to meet her without knowing her to be 
American-born, we would take her for a Florentine. 
As to her voice, every one who heard her will agree 
with us that a richer and more melodious voice never 
greeted a Chicago audience. To judge from her 
middle notes, we would call her a mezzo soprano, 
but even while we speculate on this, she startles us 
with the rich, deep notes of a D’Angri, and then 
again all at once she ascends into the regions of 
La Grange, though not possessing, as yet, the ex- 
quisite flexibility and finish of the latter while in her 
palmiest days. With continued industry and prac- 
tice, Miss M. may soon as readily manage and con- 
trol the bird-like warblings of the wonderful Adelina 
Patti, as she does now excel her in the richness and 
sympathetic expression of voice. Her trills were 
smooth and showed excellent schooling. 


Philadeiphians are severe on Maretzek’s orchestra, 
having the memory of that of Carl Anschiitz’s Ger- 
man Opera still fresh in their minds. Vestvali was 
at the Louisville theatre last week.—Opera troupes 
are multiplying ; we read of a fourth that is about 
to venture out here in the cold, before the third 
(Grau’s) is as yet safely housed ; a little paper in 
New York, called The Stage, has the announcement, 
thus : 

Orricrat.—Mr. B. Ullman is at present giving 
concerts and operatic performances in the Royal 
Theatre, Amsterdam, Holland, with Miss Carlotta 
Patti, and will shortly arrive in this country with a 








Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Save our Flag. Song and Chorus. LZ. S. Morris. 


Adds avother to the many good patriotic songs in 
use. Strong and manly, and good for the heart as for 
the voice. 


Banner of the Sea. Songand Chorus. B Covert, 


Spirited song in praise of the navy and marine. 
The ‘men of tho sea ” have not been noticed as 
much, by song writers, as the blue coats on land. This 
is a good one for them. 


Slumber Song. (Schlummer lied). W. Taubert. 25 


A charming littlecradle song, which mothers who 
can sing should not fail to procure. Its little atories 
sucreed each other so quietly and dreamily, that any 
child may be expected to slumber at the end of the 
last verse. e 


Ave Maria. Gounod. 


Gounod’s masterly rendering of the Faust music 
brings other works into notice: among them this 
sweet and classical song. 


(Dance of Love). Zucatoni 35 


One of the most fascinating songs. The music is 
in waltz time, and the expression delicate. It has 
both Italian and English words, and must become 
popular as a parlor and concert song. 


21 


La danza d’ Amore. 


John Barnett. 21 
Good song by a composer well known. 


Past and Present. Song. 


Instrumental Music. 
Il mio tesoro. (Don Giovanni), Operatic Tit-bits. 
C. Grobe. 40 


Mr. Grobe has done a good service. in rendering 
almost every known melody acceasible to those who 
cannot play difficult music. We have here a “ treas- 
ure” from Mozart’s opera. 


Sally come up. Dance. 25 

One of the simplest pieces that could be put to- 
gether, pleasing, and excellent for learners. 

Gertrude Galop. W. J. Dietrich. 25 
Brilliant and not difficult.” 

March du Crociato. F. Burgmuller. 30 
A fine march of medium difficulty. 

Homeward Waltz. J.S. Drake. 50 
A work of considerable power and energy. 

Zamora Waltz. J. Strauss. 50 


Very brilliant, of course, but with a more marked 
and flowing melody, perhaps, than the average of 
Strauss’s compositions. 


Books. 


Oreratic Pearts.—A Book of Songs, Duets, 
and Trios, from Favorite Operas With En- 
glish, French, and Italian words. 

Plain $2,00 ; cloth, $2,25; full gilt,. 3,00 


Ir is no pl to this valua- 
ble work, in which the greatest favorites in ali popu- 
lar operas are put together in the most convenient 
form for keeping, in a musical library, or on the piano. 
Every lady, who has made considerable progress in* 
singing, should try her voice on opera songs. 
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Music sy Matt.—Muaric is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 








which the bill contained a brief, uncommonly good 





new and well selected troupe of lyric artistes. 


double these rates. 
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